10                Translator's Preface
for twelve years prior to the collapse of the Russian
Empire, but even more to his innate sense of truth,
which never allows him to alter or conceal a fact for the
purpose of strengthening an argument. He states
only what he knows, and if he mentions a rumour he
calls it that, plainly. He combined in a rare degree
the qualities of a man of action and a critic. This enabled
him to tell of events in which he took part with the
penetration of a keen observer, added to a personal
knowledge of details which even the most intelligent
looker-on must often be unable to ascertain.
Too many of the books that we read about Russia
have been written by foreigners who have mistaken a
partial knowledge, gained by travel and an acquaintance
with people in this or that part of the Empire, for a
real comprehension of its problems.    It is true that the
work of a gifted writer of another nationality may occa-
sionally  afford  a   clearer  insight  into  the  underlying
causes of a series of events than that of a native of the
country in which those events took place.    Carlyle, for
instance, drew a picture of the French Revolution such
as no Frenchman could equal at  the time, but  Russia
has not yet had her Carlyle, and meanwhile there is
no doubt that  the world has  been poorly informed
by newspaper correspondents and other foreign writers
who, in spite of conscientious effort and perhaps because
of too great a desire to be readable, have utterly failed
to present the truth.   Russia is too vast and her people
too vague, complex and idealistic to be photographed
by snapshots, as it were; nothing short of a life-experi-
ence, and the sympathy which comes of identity of blood
and mentality, can enable one to portray Russia and the
Russians with entire faithfulness.
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